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liberal and progressive members of the Tory party,
and before the session closed it was strengthened by
a coalition with Lord Lansdowne and a section of the
Whigs. Lord Grey held aloof and mercilessly attacked
Canning's policy, foreign and domestic, in the House
of Lords. Canning was always mistrusted by the
Tories, and never had the confidence of the older and
more orthodox Whigs. But Peel's behaviour to him
was unexceptionable, at any rate on the personal side.
He had always made it clear that he would not take
or hold office under a Prime Minister favourable to
the Catholic claims. Canning was probably cognisant
of his desire to resign his office in 1825, and his refusal
to serve under Canning was the natural corollary to
that desire. Croker, it is true, tells a story of a walk
he took with Peel to call upon Huskisson a day or
two after Lord Liverpool's seizure. He professes to
have inferred from what occurred during this walk,
founding his opinion on "Peel's very peculiar manners*
and on a certain squeeze of the arm which he gave his
companion as they passed Lord Eldon's house, that Peel
at that time " had no idea of separating himself from
Canning." But Peel's very peculiar manners included
a caution and a secrecy that were almost morbid, and he
was certainly not the man to declare his mind, even to a
friend like Croker, at a time when he could not know that
Canning would even have a chance of becoming Prime
Minister. What is certain is that Canning and Peel
parted on friendly terms. On 1st May, when his
Ministry was formed and Peel had explained at length
his reasons for retiring, Canning bore warm testimony
to Peel's candour, sincerity, just feelings, and high